was no longer to be heard. She looked out to find
that she and her baby were alone with her own
bearers in an open plain. The men said they had lost
their way, and it flashed into her mind that they
were going to take her over to the enemy. She
sprang out with the child in her arms, and ran away
screaming until she heard answering yoices and met
a party of British soldiers. They told her that they
too were lost and feared that they were near the
enemy's pickets. 'However/ they said, 'don't get
into the dooly again, and we'll do our best for you,
poor girl.' She found it heavy going through the
deep sand with the boy in her arms, but the men
were kind and helped her as well as they could.
Suddenly there was a noise among the trees, and the
men said: *0h God, it's all up with us: we're done
for now.' Then they placed her in the middle and
whispered: 'Don't scream, and we may be able to
creep on presently.'
Mrs Bartrum was stiff with terror and could only
clutch the child more tightly as she prayed for help,
but having heard nothing more they soon moved on
again. It was three o'clock in the morning when at
last they reached the Dilkusha. Mrs Bartrum was so
exhausted that she sat down and cried, until a
friendly officer found her and took her to a large
tent, where she was given a cup of tea for herself
and milk for the baby; afterwards they lay down on
the ground and slept.
The evacuation of the sick and wounded was
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